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make themselves felt in the field beyond their origin (reconstruction of 
an objective situation). 

Professor Pikler is hot on the trail of some important interpretations, 
but he seems to be pressing toward them without due regard for empirical 
details. When criticizing current psychology, he is at his best; when 
defending mechanistic philosophy, he is powerful. But, before accepting 
his hypothesis of oppositions, which underlies his whole structure, the 
reviewer would like to have Professor Pikler tell him just what qualities 
(physical objects) do operate in antithetical pairs to effect consciousness. 
Lacking such information, Professor Pikler's readers will not be convinced. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. Guy Montrose Whipple. Balti- 
more : Warwick and York. 1910. Pp. ix + 534. 
The preparation of such a volume as the present is a task for the 
performance of which all users of the methods of experimental psychology 
should feel a considerable debt of gratitude. What is attempted is to 
review something over fifty of the more established experimental methods, 
to epitomize the more important results obtained with them, and to for- 
mulate a standard procedure for their future conduct. The author's 
" Problemstellung " is an excellent one, insisting on the necessity of 
adopting intercomparable methods of investigation, while fully recog- 
nizing the tentative character of any catalogue of tests on the basis of 
present experience. After brief chapters on the handling of statistical 
data and anthropometric measurements, the book devotes some sixty 
pages to the motor functions, about ninety to the sensory, and nearly 
three hundred to those of the higher mental processes. This proportion 
is more understandable when one bears in mind the endeavor to avoid 
technical complications as far as possible, and the fact that the develop- 
ment of tests without special apparatus has been much greater on the side 
of the intellectual functions than elsewhere. The same consideration 
might well account for such an omission as that of simple reaction time, 
though not so well for the omission of one like Crampton's test of condi- 
tion, 1 whose place is not adequately filled by the mere spirometer test, 
which preserves the name of a measure of " vital capacity." The author's 
confidence in dynamometric measurements seems to be rather greater 
than the reviewer's, though the objections are all taken into account. On 
the sensory side, oculomotor control receives considerable attention. One 
regrets to find no consideration of the McOallie audiometer, which was 
apparently designed with special reference to testing at the ear itself, and 
avoiding the errors involved in the ordinary use of electric current. 
Sensibility to pain is probably a matter for " experiment " rather than 
" test " in the sense in which the author distinguishes between these two 
terms, but there can be little question of the value of the pressure balance 
principle as here elaborated, both for pressure and pain sense. 

1<( A Test of Condition: Preliminary Report," Medical News, September, 
1905. 
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In a conventional enumeration of the tests of the higher mental proc- 
esses, one might, like the astronomer's visitor, be less impressed with the 
information gathered about them, than at how it was ever possible to find 
out their names. It is pleasing to observe that the present volume keeps 
such terminological generalities rather in the background, and lays em- 
phasis rather upon the test as a standard situation, whose result is summed 
up in the subject's entire reaction to it, even though we may be compelled 
to express this result in a symbol of considerable "condensation." No 
test ever measured, or presumably ever can measure, a subject's " atten- 
tion," "suggestibility," or "fatigue"; but it should give an objective 
account of the subject's behavior under specific conditions, though in- 
volving many functions in largely varying degrees. 

The better developed experimental procedures in Aussage, suggesti- 
bility, memory, imagination, etc., are presented in more than ordinary 
variety. The most valuable contribution of this part of the book is prob- 
ably, however, a full presentation of the much-discussed Binet-Simon 
tests, which should go far towards increasing their accessibility to those 
who have occasion to use them. The " unaccountable omission " of this 
portion, if not indeed of the whole volume, is that of the discrete free 
association experiment, which probably outranks, both in importance and 
in the extent to which it is understood, the great majority of the " mental 
tests." It is an opening paragraph of a section of experimental psychol- 
ogy dealing with rather intimate and fundamental aspects of mental 
reaction and adaptation, the bulk of which has yet to be written. 

To say that the book is useful imposes the responsibility of indicating 
a proper use for it. Though not negligible as a guide to research, it is 
scarcely intended as such, but should serve its best purpose as a hand- 
book for those who, in the classroom, scarcely less so in the clinic, meet 
with the necessity of more definite experimental procedures in the par- 
ticular lines of mental activity along which the book is written. The 
copious bibliographical references should prove an especially useful com- 
plement. Much experimental psychology could be taught out of it as a 
laboratory text-book; in concreteness and workability it is doubtful if it 
has any superiors in its field. 

F. L. Wells. 
Waverly, Mass. 

The Essentials of Character : A Practical Study of the Aim of Moral 
Education. Edward O. Sisson New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. x + 214. 

It is an encouraging sign that scientific men are at last beginning to 
turn their attention to the great practical social problems of human life. 
Professor Sisson's book is but one of many which indicate this trend. 
But the problem which he considers, that of the moral education and 
development of the individual, is certainly a central one among the prac- 
tical problems of our social life. It is beginning to be perceived that the 
problem of individual character lies back of all other practical social 



